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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Eighth Joint Meeting with the Library Association will 
be held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Wednesday, 17th May, 
at 7.30 p.m. Prior to the meeting light refreshments will be 
served, and there will be the usual exhibition of best books of 
the month. 

A paper, entitled ‘* THe JuventLe Liprary: A Review,”’ will 
be read by Miss MIZPAH GILBERT, Borough Librarian of 
Newark-upon-Trent, and a discussion will ensue. 

The purpose of Miss Gilbert's paper is not to describe methods of 
udministration, but to investigate the achievements of the Juvenile 
Department and to ascertain whether the results are capable of improve- 
ment. The subject is one in which most of our members have had experi- 
ence; it is hoped therefore that they will attend the meeting prepared to 
participate in the discussion, as it is highly desirable that some definite 
notions regarding the policy to be exercised in the conduct of Children’s 
Departments should be evolved as the outcome of the paper and_ its 
discussion. 

Two auditors to examine the Association’s accounts will 
be elected at this meeting. | Names should be handed to the 
Hon. Secretary before the proceedings commence. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING: PRELIMINARY 
NOTICE. 


The Twenty-first Annual Meeting will be held in London on 
Wednesday, 14th June. Nominations will be required for a 
President (who must be a Provincial Member) , a Vice-President 
(who must be a London member), Treasurer, and Honorary 
Secretary, as well as ten London and ten non-London Members 
of the Council. Nominations must reach the Hon. Secretary not 
later than the last post on Tuesday, 16th May. 
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EDITORIAL. 


‘** On Carrying On.’’—Under this title, we have received an 
interesting and encouraging letter from a member on active 
service, which consideration of space prevents us from publish- 
ing at length. Briefly, it is a plea that those at home shall not 
allow the Association’s work to stagnate, but that we shall do 
our utmost to maintain the movement by every possible means, 
so that when the men return ‘‘ they will come back to a live 
organization, warm with welcome, they will be able to take up 
their tools again and to continue the advance.’? We commend 
this thought very earnestly to our fellow-members of both sexes, 
especially to those who have regularly absented themselves from 
our meetings of late. We fully realize that in some cases it is 
quite impossible to attend, but we fear that in this as in much 
else, the War is being made the scapegoat for our own lack of 
enthusiasm and determination to ‘‘ carry-on.”’ 


Exemption for Librarians.—Our readers will be interested 
to hear that the Military Tribunal has agreed to exempt the 
deputy librarian of West Hartlepool for three months, with leave 
to appeal for further exemption at its expiry. It will be remem- 
bered that the chief librarian was a member of His Majesty’s 
Forces on the outbreak of War, and that Mr. Clarke is the only 
member of the staff qualified to carry on the work. The case 
should provide an important precedent, particularly as Mr. 
Clarke is a single young man. The Croydon Corporation has 
resolved to appeal for the exemption of its Chief Librarian, Mr. 
W. C. Berwick Sayers. 

To Members on Active Service.—By the time these lines 
appear many more of our members will have answered the call. 
We wish them one and all a safe and successful military career, 
and a speedy return to their work. We would also take advan- 
tage of the present opportunity to congratulate those who have 
secured promotion in their temporary profession, The number 
is not a few, and reflects great credit on the profession as 
well as on the individuals concerned. Incidentally, we may say 
that we have heard of more than one instance where a 


knowledge of classification and indexing has proved a valuable 
aid to promotion. By the way, we think it would be exceedingly 
interesting to supplement our Roll of Honour by a Roll of 


Honours or Promotions. 

‘* The Library World ’’ and Ourselves.—In an Editorial urging 
librarians to do what they can to keep the L.A.A. in efficient 
working order, the ‘‘ Library World ’’ contains some eulogistic 
remarks from which we quote the following:—‘‘ It is an 
educational and unifying factor of great value to the profession, 
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and has been the means of vitalising and propagating, for 
instance, the best activities of the Education Committee of the 
Library Association. It is not too much, indeed, to say that in 
some ways it has been the creator of modern library economy. 
Some librarians may care to subscribe directly to its funds; 
others might support its cheerful, punctual, and practical little 
journal. The best means of all would be for librarians to per- 
suade their Committee to pay the subscriptions of their absent 
assistants. They are very small—5Ss. and 2s. 6d.—for the 
Association is worked on more economical lines than any existing 
professional society.”’ 

Comment from ourselves is needless, but we should be glad 
to hear from any librarian who has created a precedent by 
successfully recommending his Committee to pay the subscrip- 
tions of members on active service. 

Elsewhere in the same issue, one ‘‘ Callimachus”’ 
characterises the L.A.A. as ‘‘ sick, moribund, or dead,’’ because 
we have no representative on the L.A. Council just now. We 
think most of our readers will agree that such matters as this 
can afford to wait a while, but we beg to protest emphatically 
against being so dubbed. Except in the case of some of our 
Branches, who, by sheer force of circumstances, have been com- 
pelled to suspend their meetings, we cannot think of any import- 
ant side of our Association’s work that has been allowed to suffer 
in any way. 


OBITUARY. 

As we go to press the sad news reaches us of the death of Mr. H. T. 
Coutts, F.L.A., who died suddenly in Croydon on Easter Eve while out 
walking with his wife. The funeral took place on Wednesday, 26th April, 
when the President and Honorary Editor had the privilege of representing 
the L.A.A. In our next issue we hope to say a little about Mr. Coutts’ work 
for the profession in general, and for the L.A.A. in particular. 


H.T.C. 

The days of man are three score years and ten, 

Yet fewer years may hold a fuller age, 

And some achieve a fairer pilgrimage 
Before they reach the half-way house of men. 
So was it thine, before thy circling sun 

Had reached the zenith, to fulfil thy place, 

And fashion all thy ways to perfect grace : 
Thy work well finished, and thy race well run. 
And we, who dreamed that loftier heights to scale 

Rose yet among the peaks of earth for thee, 
Beheld the sorrow of the Shadowy Vale 

With darkness cloud and close thine industry. 
We mourn; but praise the task thy morning made, 
And bid thee rest at noon within the shade. 


28th April, 1916. W.C.B.S. 
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REGIONAL SURVEYS AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES.* 


By C. C. Face. 


In introducing to you the subject of the Regional Survey I 
am inviting your attention to a movement which in one sense 
is as old as civilisation itself, but which in another sense is 
comparatively modern, and is still in the early stages of its 
development. The movement, though not a blatant one, is one 
of far-reaching interest and import, and holds, I think, a special 
appeal to librarians. It is as a conscious and organised move- 
ment that regional surveying is in its early stages, with 
problems of broad methodology and more detailed technique to 
be solved, and it is because librarians may take an important 
part in organising the movement and in solving some of its 
difficulties, that I venture to open the discussion here this 
evening. 

It is not my intention to review at length the manifold 
functions which are performed by the public library in the 
modern state, but I want to say a few words about the collection 
and arrangement for public reference of all tne available docu- 
ments which deal in any way with the region in which the library 
is situated. Most libraries make a point of this, but with some 
the local collection is a half-hearted affair, while with others 
it forms one of the keenest interests of the staff and 
is one of the features which give individuality to the library. 
But, however keen the librarian, however enlightened the 
committee, and however ample the resources of the library, the 
completeness of the local collection will always be limited by 
the amount of material available, for it is no part of the business 
of a librarian to fill the gaps in local topographical literature 
and records from his own researches, nor even to untangle and 
present in orderly array, beyond the limits of a briefly descrip- 
tive index, the mass of material that is available. 

It is just at this point that the regional surveyor may come 
to the assistance of the librarian and in return receive the 
benefit of the latter’s experience in bibliography and in keeping 
and displaying for public use the researches and writings of 
others. 

You will be better able to judge of the value of a regional 
survey from the librarian’s standpoint if I briefly describe to 


* A paper read before the Library Association and the Library Assistants’ 
Association at Caxton Hall, 15th March, 1916. 
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you the aims and objects of such a survey. A regional survey 
is, as its name implies, a survey of a region. It may be more 
fully described as the organised study of a region (and _ its 
inhabitants, plant, animal and human) from every conceivable 
aspect and the co-relation of all aspects so as to give a com- 
plete picture of the region both in its past history and present 
features and from these to indicate its probable future develop- 
ment. It will be seen that the execution of such a survey is a 
fairly comprehensive task and provides a practical interest for 
every class of student. Further, the relation of the various 
branches of study to the same region brings together in a very 
living way the specialists in each of them, who are still too apt 
to work in watertight compartments. 

The regional survey movement itself is even more com- 
prehensive than this, for on the one hand its applications to 
education are far-reaching, and already much good work has 
been done in this direction, while on the other hand its applica- 
tions to civic improvement have their present expression chiefly 
in the town planning movement, which in the vision of its ablest 
devotees holds great possibilities for the future. 

The Regional Survey Movement, as we now know it, 
owes its inspiration largely to Professor Patrick Geddes, of 
Edinburgh, whose pioneer survey of that city is displayed in his 
‘*Qutlook Tower.’’ The late Professor Herbertson carried 
the idea to Oxford, where it became a leading feature of the 
Geographical School. The historian of regional surveying will 
accord also to Dr. H. R. Mill a prominent place amongst its 
pioneers. Not only has his general influence on geographical 
thought done much to prepare the ground; but in a series of 
papers written in 1895-6 he specifically advocated the regional 
description of the British Isles. As a definite outcome of these, 
his paper, entitled ‘‘ A Proposed Geographical Description of 
the British Isles based on the Ordnance Survey,’’ was read and 
discussed at a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society in 
March, 1916. 

During the past few years several Regional Surveys have 
been started at various places, mostly by former pupils of 
Professor Geddes or Professor Herbertson. The ‘‘ Provisional 
Committee for the Development of Regional Survey’’* was 
formed as the outcome of a conference held at Edinburgh in 
1914. The dominant interest of this committee has hitherto 
been the application of the Regional Survey to education, but 
it was founded on a comprehensive basis and will probably 


* Hon. Secretaries: Geo. Morris, B.Sc., 18, West Road, Saffron Walden, 
and Miss Mabel M. Barker, B.Se., The Outlook Tower, Edinburgh. 
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develop into a_ society actively embracing every aspect of 
regional surveying when the auspicious moment arrives. 

Amongst the surveys now being made are many different 
kinds. Some are the work of a single individual, as those of 
Salisbury and Teesdale, some are being made by school pupils, 
as at Lambeth and King’s Langley, some by societies specially 
formed for the purpose, as at Saffron Walden, while yet others 
have been undertaken by previously existing local research 
societies. The Croydon survey, in which I am_ especially 
interested, and which I am going to use to illustrate my remarks 
this evening, belongs to the last-named class, having been 
undertaken by the Croydon Natural History and Scientific 
Society. 

Having taken a cursory glance at the present position of 
the movement, let us pass on to consider some of the methods 
of conducting a regional survey. The first thing to be done is 
to define the limits of the region to be surveyed. — Strictly 
speaking the term ‘‘ region,’’ used in this connection, means 
a centre of civilization—a city, town, or even a village—and its 
natural environs. But it is by no means easy in many cases to 
define the limits of such a natural region, and one of the 
present needs of the movement is the partition of the British 
Isles into regions and groups of regions for the purpose of 
surveys. At Croydon we have chosen an area of some 200 
square miles, which is typical of the weli-marked region sur- 
rounding the Weald; an area small enough to be manageable 
and large enough, we hope, to give interesting general results. 

In recording regional survey data the aim should be at con- 
ciseness, and wherever a map is applicable it affords. the most 
concise method. It is quite surprising, too, how great a 
variety of information can conveniently be placed upon maps, so 
long as we do not attempt to put it all upon the same map. 
The basis of the records, therefore, will be an indefinitely large 
series of maps of the region. Having settled the region to be 
surveyed the best plan is to have printed faintly a large 
number of one inch maps, each to serve as a background for 
a different set of data. The Ordnance Survey Department will 
supply these in quantities of 200 or 500 at greatly reduced 
prices for this purpose. 

The map, however, is not the only method of recording 
regional survey data and probably every map will need to be 
supplemented by some written description. In most cases, too, 
the addition of photographic or other illustrations will greatly 
add to the interest of the survey. In preparing supplementary 
notes the aim again should be at brevity and conciseness so 
far as these virtues are consistent with thoroughness, and the 
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use of tables, diagrams and graphs should be resorted to 
wherever these methods are suitable. For this and other reasons 
I think it is desirable to distinguish between records and 
interpretations, and to keep them separately. 

One of the present needs of the movement is what may 
be termed a Conspectus, setting forth in outline and in detail 
the feld to be surveyed. If we had a good general conspectus 
it could be adapted to the needs of any given region by the 
local survey society. 

This brings us to the consideration of a branch of the sub- 
ject in which the librarian will take a keen interest, namely 
classification and notation. Classification of the subject is, 
of course, of the greatest importance to the survey itself, while 
a notation is highly desirable from the points of view of the 
custodian of the accumulating records and of those who may 
wish to refer to them. I prefer on the whole to speak of 
arvangement rather than classification, for classes, though 
convenient, are artificial, while arrangement is the very essence 
of nature, and in a regional survey we should aim at the 
natural rather than the conventional. The decimal system of 
notation devised by Dewey is very suitable for regional survey 
material, but Dewey’s classification will not meet the needs 
of the case. There are two points of difference between 
a general collection of books in a library and a collection of 
regional survey material. The librarian has in the first place to 
take every thing that comes, and in the second place to set it 
on his shelves according to some scheme of arrangement by 
which not only he, but also the man in the street can readily 
find it. For this purpose Dewey’s system appears to me to 
have all the merits the author claims for it. The Regional 
Survey on the other hand, however comprehensive, is selective. 
About 90 per cent. of the headings dealt with by Dewey would 
not appear in a regional survey scheme, and those that would 
occur are not suitably arranged in Dewey. In a classification 
of Natural Science, for instance, mathematics, physics and 
chemistry are rightly given primary rank, but though they are 
important parts of a regional surveyor’s equipment they do 
not appear on the surface as parts of a regional survey. There 
seems, therefore, to be no alternative but to work out a new 
scheme of arrangement. Here is the first summary of the 
scheme I have suggested. It will be noticed that the sub-division 
in the first summary happens to be ninefold, and thus well 
adapted to a decimal notation, the cipher being available for 
methodology. 
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(9) INCIPIENT EVOLUTION. 
| | 
(8) SOCIAL EVOLUTION. (7) HISTORIC DEVELOPMENT. 
(Interpretative) (Descriptive) 


| 


(6) PRIMITIVE MAN. 
(5) ANIMAL LIFE. 


(4) VEGETATION. 


(Edaphie Ecological Factors) (Climatic Ecological Factors 
,(3) OROGRAPHY AND HYDROGRAPHY. 
(1) GEOLOGY.—-— ———-(2) METEOROLOGY. 


This perhaps calls for a brief explanation, 

In making a regional study the geology of the region is 
of the first importance. It is the bed rock, both literally and 
metaphorically speaking, upon which all else is built. 

Partly dependent upon the geology, partly competing with 
it as an influence upon life (and largely reacting upon it) is 
the meteorology of the region, the rain and sunshine, wind 
and temperature. The interplay of meteorological phenomena 
and geological formations determines the hydrography—that is 
the surface and underground drainage—of the region, and gives 
rise also to the denudation of the rocks. 

Directly dependent upon the geology and meteorolog’y is the 
vegetation, which in turn reacts upon them. Dependent again 
upon the vegetation, climate and geology, and reacting in a 
multitude of ways upon the first and last, is the animal life. 
Finally we have mankind dependent upon the whole environ- 
ment and to an ever increasing extent master of it. It is in 
mankind and his contemporaries that we find a link with recent 
palaeontology and we have to follow his career from his advent 
in our region through the realms of archaeology and history 
to that of modern sociology. 

Primitive man is worthy of a place to himself, and from the 
dawn of history the human survey is better divided into two 
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parallel branches. The one which I have provisionally called 
‘** Historical Development ”’ will take each of the many sub- 
divisions of social study, e.g., population, language, land 
tenure, housing, family life, local administration and so forth, 
and describe its development from the earliest ‘times to the 
present with an unlimited degree of detail, while the other, 
which I have called ‘‘ Social Evolution,’ will aim at reconstruct- 
ing as a whole, and estimating the significance of, each 
successive phase of human history. Such a study is at once the 
most important and the most difficult part of a regional survey, 
but, based as it will be upon an appreciation of all the under- 
lying factors it cannot fail to throw much light upon current 
social phenomena and enable us to appreciate, if not to direct, 
the incipient tendencies of social evolution in our region. 

Now let us run briefly over the field again from the practical 
point of view. In the first place the regional surveyor will take 
full advantage of all the work that has been accomplished by 
others, and here the services of the librarian are indispensable. 
A bibliography of regional surveying is one of the urgent needs 
of the movement at the present moment. The literature of the 
regional survey as such is as yet small, but the amount of 
material, published and otherwise, of direct service to the 
regional surveyor is colossal. It ranges from maps, directories, 
and guides, to such magnificent productions as the Victoria 
County Histories, and starts at latest with the Domesday Survey 
of William the Conqueror. If it were less in the nature of a 
life-work, a regional survey bibliography would form a splendid 
subject for the thesis of a graduating librarian. When some 
definite scheme, such as that above outlined is adopted the 
bibliography will naturally follow the same lines, and if, as one 
hopes, regional surveying is to become an organised study 
throughout the kingdom, the work will naturally divide itself 
into two sections, namely methodology and data, and the latter 
section again into general and local. The bibliography of 
method and that of general data could best be prepared under 
the auspices of a central organisation, while the several 
bibliographies of local data would be made on similar lines by 
those interested in the several regions. The bibliographers in 
all sections will find it necessary to search through files of 
Proceedings and Transactions of central and local societies and 
through several periodicals, such, for instance, as ‘‘Nature,’’ and 
also to dip well into the interior of most of the books bearing 
on the subject. 

Maps on the one inch scale will as a rule be large enough for 
the records, but for field work the six inch maps are the most 
eenerally useful. 
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In geology much has already been done both by the 
Geological Survey and by individual workers, and the maps and 
memoirs of the former with the valuable material published by 
the Geological Societies of London and Glasgow and the 
Geologists’ Association will form the basis of the work. 
Geological maps both ‘‘ solid’’ and “‘ drift’’ of the chosen 
region should be prepared from the best available sources at the 
outset. The geological map is one of many, like the contour 
and population maps, which for their general importance should 
be prepared also as transparencies on tracing cloth for the pur- 
pose of comparison with one another by superposition, and with 
other maps. 

There is no need here to enter into the details of the various 
branches of the survey, for my aim is rather to present to you 
for discussion the ideas which underlie it. 

In the regional study of vegetation a great deal of progress 
has been made in this country during the present century, and 
the results to 1910 have been admirably summarised by a number 
of ecologists in ‘*‘ Types of British Vegetation,’’ edited by 
A. G. Tansley, and published by the Cambridge University Press. 
‘* The New Phytologist ’’ and ‘‘ The Journal of Ecology’ are 
periodicals loaded with important work in this field, while ‘‘ The 
Vegetation of the Peak District,’’ by Dr. C. E. Moss, with its 
two maps, recently published by the Cambridge University Press, 
is a good example of a modern vegetation survey. The animal 
life also lends itself to ecological treatment, though not cuite 
so readily as vegetation, and the regional study of zoology 
is not so far advanced. With pre-historic man we have to deal 
with earthworks and weapons and implements, and as far as 
possible to reconstruct the life and surroundings of the carly 
inhabitants of the region. 

For the section historic development I have suggested 
twenty primary headings, commencing with Population and 
Land and ending with Literature and Art and Religion,each to 
be worked out through history to the present time. 

When the material of a regional survey begins to accumulate 
the question of housing it arises, and as I have already indicated 
there is in my opinion no better place for it than the public 
reference library, where the librarian as well as being an expert 
custodian of such things, stands as a connecting link between 
the regional surveyors on the one hand and the public on the 
other. At first the accumulating material will consist mainly of 
records which, however, by ingenuity of presentation may come 
very near to interpretations, but later the complete picture of 
the region will begin to present itself, and some suitable means 
of exhibiting a general view of the results should be devised, 
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while the mass of detail is filed in the background for the use 
of those, whether students or statesmen, who wish to go more 
deeply into any branch of the subject. 

In conclusion, while I have indicated certain specific direc- 
tions in which the services of the librarian are valuable to the 
regional surveyor, I would plead still more for their close 
co-operation all along the line. This is the course we have pur- 
sued at Croydon, and shall, I hope, continue to pursue greatly 
to the advantage of the survey as an undertaking and of the 
library as an institution. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
APRIL GENERAL MEETING. 


The April Joint Meeting with the L.A. was held at the Polyglot Club on 
Wednesday, 12th April, 1916, at 7.30 p.m. About thirty-five members and 
friends attended, light refreshments were served, and the chair was occupied 
by Mr. E. A. Brayley Hodgetts, sometime librarian to the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, and the author of works on Russia and other subjects. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting having been read and confirmed, 
the Chairman called upon Mr. George Young, Secretary of the War Book 
Club, to read a paper, entitled ** Observations on Some Books relating to 
the European War."’ In introducing his subject, Mr. Young said that his 
observations would be few and cursory, and from his own personal stand- 
point. He would describe those books which he had found interesting to 
read because they seemed the clearest and most lucidly expressed. The 
books described at some length by the speaker were as follows :— 
** Germany’s Swelled Head" ; by Emil Reich, first published 1907. ‘* Ger- 
many and the Next War"; by Bernhardi, first published 1911.  ‘* The 
Anglo-German Problem ’’; by Dr. Charles Sarolea, 1912. ‘** Men around the 
Kaiser ’’; by F. W. Wile, supplemented by ‘** Who’s Who in Huniand."’ 
‘“*“Why We are at War: Great Britain’s Case ''; by Members of the 
Oxford Faculty. ‘* Germany of To-day’; ‘* Changing Germany ’ 
by Charles Tower. ‘“ Origins of the War”; by Dr. Holland Rose. 
‘* Germany and England "’; by Professor Cramb. ‘* Imperial Germany ™ 
by Prince von Buelow. ‘* Ordeal by Battle ’’; by F. S. Oliver. ‘* Origins, 
Causes, and Objects of the War ’’; by Sir Percy Fitzpatrick. ‘* Modern 
Germany and Her Historians "; by Antoine Guilland, first published 1899. 
‘* France in Danger"; by Paul Vergnet. ‘** The German Enigma "’; by 
Georges Bourdet. ‘* The German Empire's Hour of Destiny "'; by Col. 
Frobenius. In opening the discussion, the Chairman said that he would 
centralise our minds on three main books, which might be regarded as the 
principal book products of the large amount of War literature which existed, 
viz., Oliver’s ‘* Ordeal by Battle,’’ Cramb’s ** Germany and England,”’ and, 
perhaps the most interesting of all, although not mentioned by Mr. Young, 
4 J’Accuse."’) Mr. Wharton (British Museum) in rising to move a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Brayley Hodgetts for presiding, referred to several interesting 
personal experiences, which helped to prove the unreliability of German 
figures. Mr. Quinn (Chelsea) moved a vote of thanks to the reader of the 
paper and to the Polyglot Club for hospitality, and said that most of the 
books mentioned dealt with the War in its beginnings; he also drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the speaker had not mentioned the translation of 
Treitschke’s ** History,’’ which was entirely due to the War. 
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In replying, Mr. Young said that he quite agreed that he should have 
said more about Treitschke; he also mentioned an American book entitled 
‘* Why Europe is at War,’’ being four lectures on ‘* Why France is at 
War,”’ ** Why Germany is at War,”’ ** Why England is at War,’’ and 
** Why Japan is at War,” each lecture being by a speaker of the nationality 
involved. Nowhere had he seen it so clearly stated why Japan is at war. 
In selecting his books he had had to adopt a process of ruthless exclusion, 
and had purposely omitted all books of a purely financial or legal character. 
On some future occasion he would have much pleasure in dealing with more 
foreign books, especially German. Mr. Thorne (Poplar) seconded the vote 
of thanks to Mr. Brayley Hodgetts, who replied briefly, incidentally mention- 
ing that he was born in Berlin of English parents, was educated in Russia, 
and had visited Germany frequently until the spring of 1914. 


YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 


A successful meeting of the Yorkshire Branch was held in Bradford on 
Thursday, 30th March, and was attended by between thirty and forty mem- 
bers and friends. During the afternoon a visit was paid to the Bolling Hall 
Museum, where Mr. Butler Wood, the Chief Librarian of Bradford, received 
the party and conducted them around the Hall, described the interesting and 
historical features of the building, and explained many of the most re- 
markable exhibits. Tea was afterwards partaken of at the invitation of the 
Bradford Public Library Staff. During the evening Miss Hummerston 
gave a twenty minutes’ talk on her experiences as a Story-Teller. Miss 
Hummerston is the official story-teller at the Leeds Public Libraries, and 
her talk was both instructive and entertaining. Her remarks included a 
comparison of the American and English methods of story-telling, and 
she also criticised with a clear perception many of the publications on the 
children’s story hour. She gave an outline of the various subjects dealt with 
during her experiences; explained how, by the aid of a letter-box, children 
were encouraged to ask questions and submit ideas; and she also outlined 
the results of her story-telling. Afterwards there was a discussion, and 
questions were asked which brought to light many interesting facts relating 
to this branch of the Leeds Public Libraries Committee's activities. 


NEW MEMBER. 
Associate: Georce H. Welford (Poplar). 


APPOINTMENTS, 

+Farkweatuer, Miss L., Senior Assistant, Brighton, has been appointed 
Librarian, The Carlton Studio, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 

*Harrison, S. E., F.L.A., Librarian of the Bingham Library, 
Cirencester, has been appointed Librarian and Curator, Cheltenham. 

The other selected candidates were: H. E. Branch (local journalist), and 
J. Cockcroft, Librarian and Curator, Hereford. 

* Fellow, L.A.A. + Member, L.A.A. 


L.A.A. ROLL OF HONOUR. 


Lewisham: *Harry R. Peters (15th County of London, Prince 
of Wales’ Own, Civil Service Rifles) . 
* Member, L.A.A. 





